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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARYfZASSOCIATION 


REVISED SCHEME AND DETAILED SYLLABUS 
OF EXAMINATIONS 


FOR THE CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMA OF THE ASSOCIATION, 19451 


1. The stages of the examinations of the Associ- 
ation shall be :— 
1. Elementary examination 
2. Intermediate examination 
3. Final examination 


DATE OF INTRODUCTION OF NEW 
SYLLABUS 


2. The revised Syllabus will be introduced at 
the December, 1945, examinations. Correspon- 
dence courses will follow the New Syllabus 
from August, 1945. At the December, 1945, 
examinations candidates may elect to write 
under either the Old or the New Syllabus. 
A candidate who has passed in one or more 
subjects in a stage (Elementary, Intermediate, or 
Final) under the Old Syllabus may continue to 
take the examination in the other subjects in 
that stage under the Old Syllabus until the 
December, 1946, examinations, but a candidate 
will not be permitted to sit for the first subject 
in a stage under the Old Syllabus after the 
December, 1945, examinations. These dates 
will, if necessary, be varied in the case of 
students returning from active service. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


3. No person shall be admitted to any corres- 
pondence course or examination of the Associa- 
tion unless he 

(i) Has completed his seventeenth year ; 

(ii) is a member of the Association ; and 
(iii) has obtained the Matriculation certificate 
of the Joint Matriculation Board or its 
equivalent ; provided that any person 


1 The Revised Syllabus appeared in S.A.L. 12 : 73-81, 
Apr. 1945. The Revised scheme and detailed syllabus are 
now available as a separate reprint at 6d, 


who has been continuously on the salaried 
staff of a library since 1. January 1935 
shall be entitled to enter for the corres- 
pondence courses or examinations at any 
time. Applicants must, on applying for 
admission to the correspondence courses 
or examinations for the first time, submit 
satisfactory evidence of having matricu- 
lated or in support of a claim for exemp- 
tion. 


EVIDENCE OF CONSISTENT STUDY 


4. Before sitting for an examination a candidate 


is expected to have completed a continuous 
course of study under the guidance of a qualified 
librarian A candidate shall be required to 
state, on the form of application, when he com- 
pleted a correspondence course, or under whose 
guidance he studied and for what period. 
Application may be made by an examiner, 
through the Secretary of the Association, for 
a report on a candidate’s performance in the 
course of his studies. 


EXEMPTION 


5. Before a candidate is allowed to proceed, he 


must make timely application to the Education 
Committee, through the Hon. Secretary of the 
Association, for any and all exemptions claimed, 
such application to be accompanied by certified 
evidence of the candidate’s attainment, and a 
registration fee of 2s. 6d. The fee will cover all 
exemptions if application therefor is made at 
one time. The signature of a member of the 
Council of the Association or of the Education 
Committee, or of the candidate’s Chief Lib- 
rarian, or of a Commissioner of Oaths, is 
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Certificate held under the Old Syllabus 


Exemption under the New Syllabus 








ELEMENTARY 
Afrikaanse Letterkunde A 


Afrikaanse Letterkunde B 
II. English Literature A 


II. English Literature B 
III. Cataloguing, Classification and Routine 


Complete Elementary 





ELEMENTARY 


1. Book-stock, General and 
2 (a). Boeke-voorraad, Afrikaanse Letter- 
kunde 


2 (a). Boeke-voorraad, Afrikaanse Letter- 
kunde 

1. Book-stock, General and 

2 (b). Book-stock, English Literature 

2 (b). Book-stock, English Literature 

3 (a). Library Administration and ® 

3 (b). Classification and Cataloguing 
Complete Elementary 


Note: A candidate who has passed in or obtained exemption from Elementary I or II and passed in 
Elementary III of the Old Syllabus may proceed to the Intermediate stage at any examination up to and 
including December 1946. No certificate will, however, be issued until he has completed the whole 


Elementary stage. 











INTERMEDIATE 


I. Classification 
II. Cataloguing 


Complete Intermediate 





INTERMEDIATE 


Classification and Final 4 : Classifica- 
tion and Cataloguing 


Cataloguing and Final 4: Classifica- 
tion and Cataloguing 


Library Administration and 
Classification and 

Cataloguing and Final 4: Classifica- 
tion and Cataloguing 


Note: (a). An Intermediate certificate will be issued to a candidate who has passed Classification under 
the Old Syllabus and Intermediate Cataloguing and Administration under the New; or, Cataloguing 
under the Old Syllabus and Intermediate Classification and Administration under the New. 

A candidate who has passed one or both parts of the Intermediate under the Old Syllabus 
will be required to take Intermediate 1, Book-stock, as a Final subject under the New Syllabus instead of 


Final 4. Classification and Cataloguing. 














FINAL 


I (a). English Literary History 

I (b). Geskiedenis van Nederlandse en Afri- 
kaanse Letterkunde 

II. Bibliography and Book-selection 


III. Advanced Library Administration 





FINAL 


Book-stock—{a). English Literature 


1. Book-stock—(b). Afrikaanse en Neder- 
landse Letterkunde 


1. Book-stock and 
3. General Bibliography 


2 (a). and 2 (b). Library Administration 














REVISED SCHEME OF EXAMINATIONS 


required on copies of certificates submitted in 
support of a claim for exemption. 

6. Graduates of approved universities will be 
exempted from the Elementary stage and from 
Final, Part 1, Book-stock. 

7. The Education Committee shall have the 
power to accept any examination of which it 
approves in part or whole fulfilment of the 
requirements of the Elementary and Inter- 
mediate examinations. 

8. No candidate shall present himself for the 
Intermediate examination until he has passed 
the Elementary stage or has been exempted 
therefrom. 

9. No candidate shall present himself for the 
Final examination until he has passed the 
Intermediate stage or has been exempted 
therefrom. 


| EQUATION OF THE OLD 
WITH THE NEW 


SYLLABUS 


10. Candidates who hold certificates under the 
Old Syllabus will be granted exemptions under 
the New as shown in the table opposite. 


WHEN EXAMINATIONS WILL BE HELD 


| 11. Examinations shall be held annually in July, 
and, if sufficient candidates are forthcoming, 
in December. The number of candidates 
required for the December examinations shall 
be a minimum of 6 for an Elementary subject, 
4 for an Intermediate subject, and 3 for a 
Final subject. Language tests shall be held in 
July only. 

12. Candidates shall apply to the Hon. Secretary 
of the Association for admission to the examina- 
tions not later than 1. May or 1. October 
respectively. A form of entry will be provided 
which must be returned together with the 
prescribed fee not later than 15. May or 15. 
October respectively. 


EXAMINATION FEES 


13. Examination fees shall be : 
Elementary, Parts 1 and 3 : 7s. 6d. each part 
Elementary, Part 2 (a). and 2 (b). : 5s. each part 
Intermediate : 10s. 6d. each part 
Final : £1 1s. each paper 
Language tests : £1 1s. each 
14. A candidate who, for any reason, fails to 
attend any examination shall have no right to 
a refund of the examination fee, but, in case of 
proved illness, he may be admitted at a sub- 
sequent examination without fee, 


MARKS 


15. The minimum mark required for a pass in 
the first class shall be 75 per cent, and in the 
second class 50 per cent, in each case taken over 
the whole stage in question ; except that in the 
language tests and in the part of Elementary 2 
which is taken on the B grade the pass mark in 
the second class shall be 40 per cent. 


CERTIFICATES 


16. At the conclusion of the examination the Hon. 
Secretary of the Association shall record in a 
book to be kept for that purpose a list of the 
successful candidates, and shall cause to be 
published in the press and in the journal of the 
Association a list of the successful candidates 
arranged in alphabetical order under the name 
of the subject. The names of candidates who 
have completed a stage will be arranged 
alphabetically under the first and second class. 

17. As soon as convenient after the close of an 
examination the Hon. Secretary of the Associa- 
tion shall issue a certificate to every candidate 
who has completed a stage, giving the result of 
the stage as a whole (Class 1 or Class 2), and 
shall notify all candidates in writing of the 
result, giving the symbol obtained by the 
candidate in each paver according to the 
following scheme : 


80 per cent and over 
from 70 per cent to under 80 per cent 
from 60 per cent to under 70 per cent 
from 50 per cent to under 60 per cent 
from 40 per cent to under 50 per cent 
under 40 per cent 


18. Answer papers will not be returned to candi- 
dates. 


SPECIAL CERTIFICATES FOR FINAL 
BOOK-STOCK 


19. Students who have completed the require- 
ments of the Final, or those who, having 
completed the Intermediate, do not wish to 
complete the Final stage, may enter for any 
subject of Final 1, Book-stock, not already 
taken, and, if the candidate is successful, an 
additional certificate will be issued. 


DIPLOMA 


20. Acandidate who has completed the Final stage, 
and produces certificates of proficiency in two 
languages as required under the Syllabus and 
a certificate showing that he has worked for 
not less than 24 hours a week for at least three 
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years as a salaried member of the staff of one 
or more libraries approved by the Education 
Committee, shall be entitled, on payment of 
a fee of £2 2s., to receive the Diploma of the 
Association. 


DIPLOMA WITH HONOURS 


21. The Diploma with Honours shall be awarded 
to a candidate possessing the Diploma who 
submits a thesis satisfactory to the Education 
Committee showing original research on some 
approved subject within the purview of the 
Syllabus, on payment of a fee of £2 2s. in addi- 
tion to the fee charged for the Diploma. A 
candidate may submit for approval a subject 
proposed for a thesis one year after completing 
the Intermediate stage. If the thesis is not 
completed within 3 years after such approval 
has been given, fresh application must be made. 
Subjects approved for theses shall be published 
in the journal of the Association. 


and shall be entitled to use the designation 
F.S.A.L.A. for as long as he remains a member of 
the South African Library Association. 


24. A member who holds the Certificate in Lib- 


rarianship issued by the University of Cape 
Town shall be admitted on application to be 
an Associate of the Association. 


25. The Council may admit to the Fellowship 


of the Association the holder of a Fellowship of 
the Library Association (of Great Britain) or of 
a diploma of librarianship of an approved uni- 
versity or library school, provided that such 
a person has been appointed to a library post 
in Southern Africa, is a member of the South 
African Library Association, produces evidence 
of competence in two foreign’ languages as 
required for the S.A.L.A. Diploma, produces 
evidence that he has worked for not less than 
24 hours a week for at least three years as a sal- 
aried member of the professional staff of one 
or more libraries approved by the Council, and 
pays an admission fee of £2 2s. 


26. The Diploma of the University of Cape Town 
shall be approved for the purpose of section 25 
above. 


HONORARY FELLOWSHIP 
27. The Council shall have the power to confer 


ASSOCIATESHIP AND FELLOWSHIP OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


22. A member who has passed the Intermediate 
stage shall be an Associate of the Association 
and shall be entitled to use the designation 


South African libraries. 


A.S.A.L.A. for as long as he remains a member 


of the South African Library Association. 
23. A member who holds the Diploma of the 
Association shall be a Fellow of the Association 


Honorary Fellowship of the South African 
Library Association upon any person who has 
rendered distinguished service in the cause of 
library work. 





Extracts from Minutes of Proceedings of the Administrative Council 


Resolved that the Council 
record its deer appreciation of the splendid work of 
Mr. Freer as Hon. Editor of South African libraries 
for a period of twelve years. The Council notes with 
sincere regret Mr. Freer’s resignation and gratefully 
accepts his offer to continue to place his ability and 
experience at the service of the journal and its new 
editor. 

Resolved that Miss E. Hartmann be appointed 
Hon. Editor of the journal. 


Periodicals index. Resolved that the offer from the Lib- 


rarian ot the Johannesburg Public Library to continue 


Natal Branch. 


the Index as part of his Library’s activities be accepted. 


Special General Meeting. Resolved that a Specie] General 


Meeting of the Association to consider the ‘‘Dreft 
Revised Constitution” be held on Mendzy and 
Tuesday, 24. and 25. September 1945, and that the 
cordial invitation to the Associaticn ... to meet at 
the Johannesburg Public Library, received from Mr. 
Kennedy, be accepted with thanks. 


Resolved that a Natal Branch of the 
Association be formed, in response to a_ request 
received in accordance with the Constitution. 





DRAFT REVISED CONSTITUTION 


1. Objects 

To be as stated on p. 1 of the existing Constitu- 
tion. (Eliminate word “public” before “‘lib- 
raries” in par. 5). 
2. Framework 


This Constitution provides for 
A. Members 
B. Branches 
C. Administrative Council 
D. Conferences 


A. MEMBERS 


3. Membership 


There shall be two classes of members : 

(a) Personal members. Librarians, biblio- 
graphers, members of library committees, and 
other persons connected with the administra- 
tion of libraries, or interested in the objects of 
the Association may be elected members. 

(b) Institutional members. A library, school, 
or other institution may be elected to member- 
ship, and it may be represented by one delegate, 
who may attend meetings of the Association 
and may vote on behalf of the institution re- 


presented, but such delegate may not, except as 
a Personal Member, hold office in the Associa- 
tion. 


4. Members : Method of election 


The method of election of members shall be 
as follows: a proposal giving the candidate’s 
name and qualifications, signed by two members, 
shall be submitted to the Executive Committee 
of the Administrative Council. A simple 
majority shall suffice to elect any candidate. 


5. Privileges of members 
On being elected to membership of the Associa- 
tion, a person shall become ipso facto a member 


of the Branch established for the area in which 
he resides or is employed (in the case of a 


1Drawn up by the Consiitution Sub-committee 
appo.nted by the Triennial Meeting of the S.A.L.A. in 
1942 (cf. S.A.L. 10 (4) 88, Apr. 1943). The Sub-com- 
mittee consisted of Dr. G. W. Eybers, Mr. J. J. Stras- 
heim, Mr. D. H. Varley, and Mr. E, A»Borland. The 
draft revised constitution will be considered at the 
Special General Meeting of the S.A.L A. to be heid in 
Johannesburg on 24. and 25. Sep. 1945, 

Reprints of this Draft Revised Constitution, and 
copies of the Afrikaans version (mimeographed) may 
ie obtained on application trom the Hon. Secretary, 
§,A.L.A., P.O. Box 397. Pretoria. 


personal member), or in which the head office 
of its institution is situated (in the case of an 
institutional member). 


6. Should there be no branch for the area within 
which a member resides or is employed, he may 
elect to be attached to any existing branch. 

7. Resignation of members 
A member may resign in writing at any time, 
and any member whose subscription to the 
Association is more than twelve months in arrear 
shall be deemed to have resigned. 


B. BRANCHES 
8. Branches: How formed 


(a) Branches formed under the existing 
Constitution shall continue to exist as such, 
subject to the provisions of par. 8 (b). 

(b) Additional Branches may be formed in the 
following manner : upon receipt of an applica- 
tion in writing from not fewer than ten members 
of the Association for the formation of a Provin- 
cial-or Regional Branch, the Council may issue 
a certificate creating the Branch, provided that 
no Regional Branch may be formed except 
with the approval of the Branch covering the 
Region concerned at the time of application. 
Should the Council reject an application for 
the formation of a Branch, the applicant 
members may appeal to a Conferenc whose 
decision in the matter shall be final. 


9. How dissolved 


A Branch of the Association may be dissolved 
at its own request ; or on a resolution taken to 
that effect at a Conference, and on the recom- 
mendation of the Administrative Council, which 
shall provide proof that any of the activities of 
the Branch are detrimental to the achievement 
of the objects of the Association, or are calculated 
to bring it into disrepute. 
10. Powers and functions of Branches 


(a) To promote the objects of the South 
African Library Association. 

(b) To make rules not inconsistent with this 
Constitution for the conduct of the Branch and 
its Sections. Such rules may be put into opera- 
tion after they have been registered and ap- 
proved by the Administrative Council. 

(c) To elect annually a committee to manage 
its affairs. This committee may co-opt addi- 
tional members, 
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(d) To levy subscriptions on its members. 
Subscriptions levied must include the affiliation 
fees payable by the Branch to the Council of 
the Association. 

(e) To pay annually to the Administrative 
Council affiliation fees to be fixed from time 
to time by the Conference. _ Affiliation fees 
are due to the Council on 1. July of every year, 
and are payable in respect of all Branch members 
recorded on the register of a Branch during the 
previous year. 

(f) To receive grants, gifts, and moneys, and 
to expend the same to the benefit of the Branch. 

(g) To hold meetings of members and to con- 
duct conferences with other persons interested 
in library development. 

(h) To form sections of the Branch to pro- 
mote the interests of groups of members (e.g. 
School and Children’s Library Section). 

(i) To promote and protect the interests of 
the libraries and librarians in its area. The 
Branch shall have the power to approach local 
authorities within its area on any matter relating 
to libraries, and also the Provincial Administra- 
tion for its area. A section of a Branch may 
approach the authorities mentioned only with 
the approval of the Branch. 

(j) To elect one representative for every 
75 members, or part thereof, to the Admini- 
strative Council. 

(k) To co-operate with the Administrative 
Council, other Branches, and Sections of the 
Association. 


11. Co-operation between Branches 

Should there be two or more Branches within 
one Province, the Branches concerned may form 
joint committees from amongst their members 
to act on their behalf in library matters, and 
may jointly approach Provincial Administra- 
tions and local authorities of their Province. 


12. Publications 

A Branch may issue its own journal and other 
publications, provided that nothing published 
conflicts, in the opinion of the Administrative 
Council, with the objects of the Association. 
13. Education 


A Branch may conduct vacation schools, and 
provide other instruction in librarianship, with 
the object of preparing Branch members for 
the examinations of the South African Library 
Association. 


14. Each Branch and Branch Section shall hold 
an Annual General Meeting of members, at 


which an annual statement of revenue and 
expenditure of the Branch or Branch Section 
shall be presented. 


15. The Association shall not be responsible in 


any way for the finances or liabilities of 
Branch or Branch Section, nor have any claim 
upon the assets of a Branch or Branch Section, 
save as prescribed in this Constitution. 


C. ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


16. Administrative Council 


The Association shall be administered by an 
Administrative Council, consisting of a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Past President, an 
Hon. Secretary, Branch Representatives, and 
a nominee of the Union Government. 


7. President and Past President 


With the announcement of the result of the 
election for the offices of Vice-President and 
of Hon. Secretary, the previous Vice-President 
becomes President of the Association, and the 
previous President becomes Past President. 
The previous Past President vacates his seat on 
the Council, but is eligible for election to the 
Council or as an office bearer. 


18. Vice-President and Hon. Secretary 


Any personal member of the Association may 
be elected Vice-President or Hon. Secretary. 
Election of these two officers shall be by ballot 
of all members of the Association. 

Two months before an Annual Conference, 
nomination forms shall be sent to all members of 


the Association. Nominations must be signed 
by at least three voters. Voting papers including 
all accepted nominations shall be sent to all 
members whose subscriptions are not in arrear, 
at least three weeks before the Annual Confer- 
ence. Scrutineers shall be appointed, the votes 
counted, and the results declared at the Annual 
Conference. 


19. Branch Representatives 


Each Branch shall elect by ballot from amongst 
its members one representative for every 75, 
or part thereof, of its members. Branch secre- 
taries shall notify the Hon. Secretary of the As- 
sociation in writing of the results of the election 
not later than 30 days preceding an Annual 
Conference. Should a Branch representative be 


elected to any other position on the Admini- 


strative Council his seat shall be deemed vacant, 
and his Branch may proceed to elect another 
person as its representative. 
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20. Vacancies on’Council 

Vacancies occurring among Branch representa- 
tives shall be filled by the Branches concerned: 
Any casual vacancy occurring among other 
members of the Council shall forthwith be 
filled up by the remaining members of the 
Council from the membership of the Associa- 
tion. If the number of Councillors falls below 
five, the remaining members may not act save 
for the purpose of filling vacancies. 


21. Any member of the Council shall ipso facto 
cease to hold office 

(a) if he accepts or holds any salaried post 
in the gift of the Council ; 

(b) if he is directly or indirectly concerned or 
interested in or participates in the profits of 
any contract with or work done for the Associa- 
tion, unless he has declared his interest and 
has not voted. 


22. Rotation of Council 


At the Annual Conference of members all 
Councillors shall, subject to Section 17 above, 
retire from office, but shall be eligible for re- 
election. Retiring Councillors shall retain office 
until their successors are elected or appointed. 


23. Proceedings of Council 


The Council shall meet in person at least once 
a year for the transaction of business, and to 
decide the policy to be carried out by an 
Executive Committee. Four members shall 
form a quorum of the Council. 

24. Executive Committee 
The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
President, Vice-President, and Hon. Secretary. 
The Executive Committee shall carry out the 
policy decided by the Council. Two members 
shall form a quorum. 

25. Powers of Administrative Council 
The Administrative Council is empowered 

(a) To receive affiliation fees from Branches 
and other income ; to incur expenditure on be- 
half of the Association as a whole. 

(b) To determine who shall sign cheques and 
other documents on behalf of the Association. 

(c) To engage and dispense with the services 
of paid officers of the Association. 

(d) To register and approve of the establish- 
ment of Branches, subject to Section 8 above, 
and to recommend their dissolution subject to 
Section 9, 

(e) To purchase and hire movable and immo- 
vable property, and to hold same in the name of 
the Association. 


(f) From time to time to make, vary, and 
repeal By-laws, Rules, and Regulations for the 
corduct of the affairs of the Association, and 
to register and approve Rules of Branches and 
Branch Sections, for the carrying out of the 
objects of the Association. 

(g) To conduct correspondence courses, vaca- 
tion schools, and other instruction in librarian-" 
ship in consultation with the Branches ; and to’ 
conduct examinations and to issue certificates of 
competency. 

(h) To approach the Union Government, and 
the Governments of Soutltern Rhodesia and 
of other South African territories in the interests 
of the library movement, and to act in co- 
operation with Branches, at their request, in 
approaching Provincial or local authorities. 

(i) To delegate any of its powers to Commit- 
tees consisting of two or more members of tha 
Association, who need not be members of the 
Council. 

(j) To publish the official journal of the 
Association, and such other publications as 
will promote the objects of the Assocation. 

(k) From time to time to fix, alter, and repeal 
rates of subscription for those members who 
are not attached to any Branch (e.g. oversea 
members) and to. receive subscriptions from 
these members. 

(1) To accept donations and gifts and to 
administer these in the name of the Association. 

(m) To do all such other things as it may 
consider necessary for the carrying out of the 
objects of the Association. 


26. The Council shall cause true accounts to be 
kept of the sums of money received or expended 
by the Association and of the assets and liabili- 
ties of the Association. 

27. At each Annual Conference the Council shall © 
submit a Statement containing a summary of the 
Assets and Liabilities of the Association, with 
an Income and Expenditure Account made up 
to 30. June preceding, duly audited and accom- 
panied by a report of the Council. 


28. Minutes of the proceedings of the Council 
and of the Executive Committee shall be kept. 


D. CONFERENCES 


29 Annual Conferences 


Conferences of members shall be held annually 
at such time and place as may be prescribed by 
the Administrative Council. 
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30. At least six weeks’ notice, specifying the place, 
day, and hour of meeting, shall be given by 
notices posted to all members of the Association. 
The agenda of the Conference shall be posted 
to members at the same time. 


31. Membership of Conference 


Members of a Conference shall be Branch 
delegates and members of the Council who are 
not Branch delegates. 

Branch delegations 
Any Branch may elect or appoint delegates and 
their alternates,.to attend, take part in discus- 
sions, and vote at any Conference of the Associa- 
tion; the names of such delegates and their 
alternates, if any, shall be registered with the 
‘Hon. Secretary not less than eight weeks prior 
to a Conference. 

Should a delegate be present at a Conference 
his registered alternate shall ipso facto cease to 
take part in the business of the Conference 
except in the capacity of an ordinary member. 

A Branch may elect or appoint two delegates 
to represent it at a Conference ; Branches with 
more than twenty members may elect or appoint 
one additional delegate for every ten members it 
possesses in excess of 20. 


32. Members 


Any member of the Association may be present 
at a Conference and take part in the discussion. 
33. Voting 

Only Branch delegates (or their alternates) and 
members of the Council who are not Branch 
delegates may vote at a Conference. If the full 
number of delegates or their alternates repre- 
senting a Branch cannot be present at a Confer- 
ence, the remainder of the Branch delegation 
shall be entitled to exercise as many votes as 
it would if the full number were present. Each 
member of a Conference may exercise one vote 
save as provided above. A quorum at a Con- 
ference shall be half the possible number of 
the members empowered to vote. 


34. The business of the Conference shall be to 
receive and consider a report of the Association 
and such other matters as are brought forward 
by the Council, the Branches, or members of 
the Association. Eight weeks’ notice in writing 


must be given of all proposals which are to 
appear on the Agenda. 


35. The Council may at any time, and shall, jf 


required to do so in writing by at least 25 per 
cent of the Association, specifying the objects 
of the Conference required, convene a Special 
Conference, within 90 days from receipt of the 
requisition. 


36. Powers of Conference 


Resolutions taken at a Conference shall be 
binding on the Council, the Branches, and 
members concerned. 


37. Chairman 


The President of the Association, or in his 
absence the Vice-President, shall act as Chair- 
man at every Conference. In the absence of 
both the President and Vice-President, the 
Council shall appoint a Chairman. The Chair- 
man shall have a deliberative vote only. 


38. Continuity of Association 


All By-laws, Rules, Regulations, and Resolu- 
tions of the Administrative Council, or any of 
its sub-committees, adopted under the old 
Constitution shall continue in force unless 
specifically altered by this Constitution, or by 
resolution of the Council acting in accordance 
with this Constitution ; officers of the Associa- 
tion appointed or elected under the old Consti- 
tution shall continue in office until their succes- 
sors are appointed or elected, unless their 
offices cease to exist with the adoption of this 
Constitution. Life members shall continue to 
be recognized as such. 


39. Interpretation of terms 


The term ‘‘Province’”’ used in this Constitution 
shall be interpreted to mean a Province of the 
Union of South Africa, and may mean South 
West Africa, Southern Rhodesia, or any of the 
British Colonies in Southern Africa. The term 
“Provincial Administration’ shall be inter- 
preted to mean the Government of any of the 
above-mentioned territories. 


40. Amendment of Constitution 


This Constitution may not be amended save 
by a majority vote at a Conference or Special 
Conference. 
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VALEDICTORY : MR. PERCY FREER 


[ HAVE been harbouring a grievance against the 
editorial control of South African libraries for a 
long time. At the last Conference I ventured to 
make some remarks from the chair on the com- 
petence with which the journal was conducted 
and in the “‘Conference Number”, purporting to 
record the proceedings, these remarks did not 
appear. There was a footnote: “Suppressed! 
(Hon. Ed.]”. Now it seems to me that under 
other and more enlightened auspices there is an 
opportunity of getting into the journal something 
of what was then said. Nobody who has not 
undertaken it knows how laborious a business 
the editing of a periodical like ours is. It has to 
be done in scraps of time spared from a hundred 
and one other preoccupations. No sooner is one 
issue out of the way than another is on the horizon 
and there is no end to the multitudinous detail 
involved. Getting matter together is not all. To 
keep the paper fresh and lively and interesting 
and informative, to get contributions to be punc- 
tual, and, whether they are punctual or not, to get 
the issue out to time, to keep an eye on references 
and to spot things that are ambiguous or equi- 
vocal or just plain wrong, to see that there is 


some proportion between the news from the 
different Provinces, to keep the printer instructed 
and busy 1—it is, a great deal of it, trying and un- 
interesting work. Mr. Freer started this quarterly 
journal of ours and he has kept it up all these years 
in his scholarly, competent way with unfailing 
spirit and enterprise. I do not recall a dull number. 
His special issues have been great productions 
and richly deserved all the commendation they 
obtained. Is there any professional journal with 
comparable resources in this country which has 
set a higher standard and more consistently 
adhered to its ideals ? 

All good wishes to Mr. Freer in his future 
enterprises, and to Miss Hartmann, who brings 
such gifts of experience to this difficult task, 
which is not made any easier by the calibre of her 
predecessor. 

CHARLES CHRISTIE. 

1Tt was a pleasure to be kept busy by an Editor, 
co-operation with whom over a period of twelve years 
was never once marred by the slightest friction, who 
always appreciated suggestions we made, and who was 
helpful to us in more than one way. We thank the new 
Editor for giving us this opportunity of joining in Mr. 
Christie’s tribute. [Morija Printing Works]. 





PERSONALIA 


BisseT—Miss P. Bisset, B.A., Librarian, Government 
Mining Engineer’s Technical Library, Johannesburg, 
has been appointed to the University of Cape Town 
Library Staff and assumed duty on 1. March. 

Du Piessis—Mr. F. du Plessis, B.A., organizer and 
secretary, Society for Book Distribution, Cape Town, 
has been appointed as Sub-Librarian, University of 
Stellenbosch, and assumed duty on 1. March. 

GENTLES—Miss Mary Gentles, B.A. HONS. (Rand), 
AS.A.L.A., on military service, stationed in Pretoria, 
has been promoted to the 1st Grade, University of 
Cape Town Library Staff. 

Murray—Mr. Ian Murray, M.A., has resigned as Sub- 
Librarian at the South African Public Library, Cape 
Town, to take up farming. Mr. Murray served the 
Library for 15 years, during which he reorganized 
the Blue Book and Newspaper Collections, and ini- 
tiated the reorganization of the Africana Collections. 
From 1940 till 1944 he was on active service in Abyssi- 
nia and Libya and as a member of the Army Educa- 
tion Services assisted for some months the Books for 
Troops Organizations in the Transvaal. 

Mr. Murray was the first Hon. Secretary of the 
Cape Branch of the South African Library Associa- 
tion, and was the author of The scope and function of 
the public library in the modern democratic state, this 
being his Report to the Carnegie Trustees on his visit 
to American, English, Canadian, and Danish lib- 
raries in 1936. He was also joint author of Volks- 
boekerye, die biblioteek as die volk se universiteit, the 


first brochure on librarianship to be published in 
Afrikaans. 

Mr. Murray was a Council member, and succes- 
sively Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer of the 
Van Riebeeck Society, and was joint translator of 
two of its publications. 

He will be missed by his colleagues, who wish him 
all success in his new venture. ; 

RoBINSON—Mr. A. M. L. Robinson, B.A. (S.A.), F.L.A., 
has resigned from the University of Cape Town Lib- 
rary. Staff on his appointment as Sub-Librarian, 
South African Public Library, Cape Town. The 
appointment is in the first instance a temporary one 
“for the duration’’. 

Rossouw—Miss D. E. Rossouw, M.A. (Stellenbosch) 
who holds the Secondary Teachers’ Diploma and 
was awarded the Queen Victoria Memorial Scholar- 
ship for three years by the University of Stellenbosch, 
as been appointed as a 2nd Grade substitute at the 
University of Cape Town Library “‘for the duration”. 

SNELLING—Miss W. Snelling, F.L.A., Sub-Librarian, 
Natal University College, Pietermaritzburg, is joining 
the staff of the University of Cape Town Library, to 
be in charge of the Music Library, from 1. July. 

VAN HEERDEN—Mr. J. H. van Heerden, B.a. (Stellen- 
bosch), Higher Certificate in Librarianship (Cape 
Town), has been appointed’ to the permanent staff, 
University of Cape Town Library. He joined up 
early in 1944 and is at present completing a pilot’s 
course, S.A.A.F., at Voortrekkerhoogte. ; 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Rao, K. NAGARAJA. The bibliography of 
Indian culture and its preparation, etc. Lahore : 
The Modern librarian, Punjab Library Assoc., 
Forman Christian Ccllege Library, 1945. 
wrappers, 3]., 35 p. ‘Library in India, 2). Rs. 2. 


This booklet deplores the absence of recent and up- 
to-date bibliographies for any subject in India, a defi- 
ciency that is emphasized by a rapid review of European 
achievements. The author cites some unsatisfactory 
titles on ancient and early Indian bibliography and then 
urges the Government to establish Provincial Centres, 
whose work, along scientific lines, would, in time, be 
co-ordinated by a central Bibliographical Survey. An 
enviable scheme, indeed, if carried out. 

We regret that the author has allowed many priuter’s 
errors to creep in, despite his realization of their effect 
(p. 31). 

P. FREER. 


TRANSVAAL. Library advisory commitiee. Survey of 
libraries of the Transvaal, with special reference 
to those in small towns, villages and rural areas. 
Pretoria: Govt. Printer. 1944 (Raadgewende 
komitee insake biblioteke. Opname van biblioteke 
in Transvaal, met spesiale vermelding van dié 
in dorpe en op die platteland. Pretoria: Staats- 
drukker. 1944). 28 + 28 p. Text in English 
and Afrikaans. Obtainable from the Library 
Advisory Committee, P.O. Box 857, Pretoria. 


This official report of 28 pages of English text and 
28 pages of Afrikaans contains 3 pages giving an outline, 
in very general terms, of the proposed rural scheme for 
the Transvaal, a short summary of the law relating to 
the establishment of libraries in the Transvaal, 6 pages 
of statistics relating to libraries in towns of over 10,000 
population, and 17 pages of assorted information and 
statistical tables referring to the existing library services 
in small towns, villages, and the rural areas of the 
Province. 

The information concerning the bigger towns is much 
the same as is obtainable from the Official yearbook of 
the Union, but it loses much of its value because the 
State Library, the second largest public library in the 
Province, is omitted on the ground that it is a national 
library. This omission is difficult to understand because 
99 per cent of the State Library’s work must be with the 
people of the Transvaal. Although the figures for towns 
give no comparisons with earlier years, it is evident 
that town libraries in the Transvaal have made rapid 
progress in the past few years, until to-day they are 
serving 21.8 per cent of their European population of 
over half-a-million. It is satisfactory to note too that 
more than half the libraries in this group are spending 
more than 8d. a head of European population on books, 
binding, and periodicals. 

There is much that is new in the report on the smaller 
towns. We suspected that they were very bad, now we 
know. One of the worst examples in the survey is that 
of a library with 72 members receiving £55 a year from 


Provincial funds, and, possessing a stock of 9,000 
volumes, issuing 2,543 a year. Another has a stock of 
18,000 volumes for 60 members, employs a full-time 
librarian, who keeps no record of circulation, at £60 
a year, and receives a Provincial grant of £55. These 
examples could be multiplied but there is no need to 
labour the point, which these statistics make perfectly 
clear, that a town of less than 5,000 population cannot 
possibly maintain an independent public library and that 
it is folly for the Province to subsidize them in their 
efforts to achieve the impossible. 

The Transvaal Rural Free Library, the scheme which 
has been operating from Germiston for some years, 
receives very favourable mention in the survey. Referring 
to the efficiency and enthusiasm of some of the voluntary 
librarians the report says: “In some cases they have 
enrolled about 90 per cent of the European population 
of their districts as members and the reading per head 
per annum in these places is satisfactory.” This is 
indeed creditable ; it means that every member of the 
community above the age of four years is a registered 
borrower. 

In the section dealing with the proposed scheme there 
is no indication as to what is going to happen to these 
independent small-town libraries. They have a total 
stock of 176,477. If these were taken over by the 
Provincial rural library it would give it a good start. 
It is to be hoped that the subscribers to these small 
libraries will appreciate that it is not only to the interests 
of the community but very much in their own interests 
as readers that they should merge their identity in the 
big co-operative scheme. 

R, F, K. 


Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N.Y. Annual report... 
1943-44. (Grosvenor library bulletin, 27 (1) Jul. 1944). 


New Zealand Library Association. Inter-loan rules 
and procedure. Wellington, N.Z.: N.Z.L.A. [1945 ?] 
i7 p. 

The New Zealand rules and procedure for inter- 
library loan bear a striking resemblance to our own. 
After local resources have been exhausted, requests 
are sent to the Country Library Service, which 
functions as a clearing house for tracing material in 
much the same way as the Central Library in Pretoria, 
by means of circulars. The Service is also in process 
of compiling a union catalogue of all important New 
Zealand libraries. 

Borrowinglibraries are urged to make their requests 
as complete as possible, both by extracting the fullest 
information from the borrowers and by checking 
requests in bibliographical tools. 

Standard request and reply cards may be bought 
from the Association. 

An interesting feature is the list of New Zealand 
libraries with their identification symbols, which are 
constructed on the same principle as that used in the 
Catalogue of Union periodicals compiled by Mr. Freer. 





THE FUNCTIONS OF A UNIVERSITY PRESS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


S. A. Morey 


In a previous article (S.A.L. 12 : 34-35, Oct. 1944), 
the functions of a university press in South Africa 
were briefly dealt with, but only with reference 
to planning, publishing, and distribution. A uni- 
versity press in the true sense of the word would 
also print its own books. 

To attain a really high standard of production, 
such a press would have to be specially equipped 
and staffed. The production of comely books at 
a reasonable cost is not a mere adjunct to the 
business of general printing. It calls for the best 
mechanical equipment, special type-faces, intel- 
ligent editors, proof-readers, designers, and com- 
positors. It is a task for specialists and not one to 
be lightly undertaken (although in these days of 
financial stringency in our universities there is 
little prospect of any of them undertaking it at all). 

If our hypothetical press came into being as 
part of a university’s organization, it would ob- 
viously not pay unless capable of an annual output 
sufficient to guarantee an adequate turnover and 
return. A single South African university would 
hardly be able to keep the wheels turning with its 
own publications. A central press, serving many 
or all higher educational institutions throughout 
South Africa, would be an ambitious project, but 
its financial success would be assured if it could 
be organized and run in the right way. 

But, it may be argued, why found a specialized 
and expensively equipped press when there are 
commercial firms in South Africa quite capable 
of turning out books, after a fashion it is true, but 
nevertheless as a matter of course ? These firms 
are also willing to compete with each other and 
to reduce costs to a minimum. What practical 
advantages, then, could a specialized university 
printing office yield to its founders ? 

Firstly, we must face the fact that in the past 
many publications by South African scholars 
have been printed overseas for reasons of economy 
as well as quality, and many other valuable con- 
tributions to our country’s store of knowledge 
have never been printed because of the prohibi- 
tive cost of production. The aim of a university 
press should be to print as many good books as 
possible in such a way as to ensure the widest 
distribution at the most reasonable cost. ‘There 


are other and vital considerations such as scholar- 
ship, accuracy, dignity, and style; but this is 
surely the main aim: the greatest number of 
readers. 

We must now consider how to equip and organ- 
ize our press so as to achieve this aim as completely 
as possible. Specialization and standardization 
would be only two of the many essential factors : 
not only the product, but all processes and 
equipment would have to be planned to the 
minutest detail. For example, no manuscript 
would be accepted for printing unless thoroughly. 
edited and revised so as to eliminate authors’ 
corrections or at least reduce them to a minimum. 
Then, too, the plant would be carefully chosen 
to fulfil its exact purpose with no wastage any- 
where, and none but the most highly skilled 
craftsmen employed : it would be false economy 
to do otherwise. In the opinion of the author, 
much of the high cost of books printed in South 
Africa is attributable not only to higher labour 
costs but to the shortage of skilled craftsmen and 
the almost complete absence of rational and 
radical planning. In type-setting, for instance, 
far higher output and fewer errors would result 
from a thorough and scientific training for all 
prospective operators, and in the handling and 
proofing of type there is little imagination or 
initiative displayed. Plant arrangement and floo1 
lay-out are most important factors and are generally 
disregarded. 

Another practical advantage of a printing press 
organized and financed by a university is the 
elimination of private profit. True, it is cheaper 
to have a single order handled by a commercial 
firm than to set up one’s own printing office to do 
it, but in the long run, provided the plant was 
kept fully occupied, the cost of printing to the 
institution could be reduced considerably. The 
“profits” could then be devoted to selling more 
books at a lower price or to improving the quality 
of the output. 

The economic and financial aspects of the enter- 
prise would have to be carefully worked out in 
advance: realism as well as idealism would be 
necessary. 

Inspired or even merely competent university 
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printers could do a great deal for typography in 
South Africa. If we are to have a distinctive 
literature, our printers must learn to play their 
part by presenting it well. There is only one 
real way in which to guide and assist them and 
that is by force of example. As long as so little 
first-class bookwork is done in the Union, this 
fact will serve as an excuse for all who are com- 
placently satisfied with present conditions. If 
a high and consistent standard were set by even 
one press, there would be cause for emulation. 
This has been clearly proved by the great influence 
of the university presses and certain printers and 
publishers in England during the years following 
the first world war. 

There are other benefits, less tangible than 
monetary advantages, but perhaps more precious 
and enduring, to be gained from a printing press 
that is run for motives other than purely commer- 
cial ones. When one considers the matter, there 
is every reason why such a press should be an 

- essential part of the equipment of a university. 
Printing, like architecture and sculpture, is an 
art. It is, moreover, not only an aid to knowledge 
but the basis of all learning. Surely, then, it may 
claim to be represented in the abode of learning 
and the arts? Its cultural value alone would be 
inestimable and—would it seem too fanciful a 
possibility that there might one day be courses in 
typography, not only for “upstart amateurs” like 
librarians, typographers, and students of design, 
but also for printers? There is also the question 
of prestige. “A university press . . . if it does not 


add to the reputation of its parent university . . . 
will have proved itself an exception to a rule 
which so far has had none.’ 

To sum up: there would appear to be, to any- 
one who has the progress of our literature at 
heart, a need for a true university press in South 
Africa. In the present low ebb of university funds, 
there is a need for a benefactor or benefactors to 
endow such an institution, or a movement to 
find funds for its establishment. It may be 
contended that there are other and more urgent 
needs affecting the very existence of our nation. 
So there are: but our universities continue and 
all intelligent citizens are aware that they must 
not only continue but also be helped to make an 
even greater contribution than they do now to the 
cultural life of the community. It is possible 
that they may be able to give us more books and 
better books simply by enlarging the scope of 
their publishing activities when the restrictions 
on the use of paper are removed. It is conceiv- 
able that some mysterious force may suddenly 
animate our printers and cause them to produce 
better work. A university press could satisfy both 
needs in a certain and practical manner. 

In the words of the late D. B. Updike, in his 
last book, Some aspects of printing, old and new: 
“If we are not to look to universities for idealism 
in practice as well, as precept, to whom shall we 
look ?” 


1 Savoie Lottinville, Director, University of Oklahoma 
Press (Print, 2 (3-4) 12, 1941). 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL BIBLINGS 


A.S.L.IL.B. Annual conference, 9.-10. Dec. 1944. 
A summary of the Conference appears in Nature, 
155 (392) 25, 6. Jan. 1945. The first session took 
the form of a symposium on The Empire contribu- 
tion to the flow of world information, and included 
a paper prepared by Mr. Freer on Bibliographical 
work in South Africa. 


Micro-Film Storage. British standard, no. 1153, 1944, 
covers recommendations for the storage of micro-film. 


British Commonwealth Science Committee. Report 
of the British Commonwealth Science Comittee, 
set up in October 1941, under the chairmanship of 
the president of the Roval Society. London: Royal’ 
Society. 1943. 12 p. paper. 

We are pleased to draw attention to what promises 
to be very important machinery in the world of 


scientific research set up by this Committee. A brief 
survey is given of existing Bureaux of Information ane 
Organizations of Collaborative Research. It is recom- 
mended that these activities be extended and that 
“governments of the various English-speaking coun- 
tries .. . should consider the possibility of maintaining 
permanent scientific and technical representation in 
London, and possibly also in other capital cities of 
the English-speaking world.’”? Such representatives 
should then be constituted a British Commonwealth 
Scientific Collaboration Committee.. South Africa 
was represented on the Committee by Colonel (now 
Brigadier) B. F. J. Schonland, and the National 
Research Council and National Research Board of 
South Africa intimated their agreement in principle 
to the setting up of a permanent imperial scientific 
liaison committee. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 


I. UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WITWATERSRAND 


THE question of library guidance and instruction 
has claimed the attention of the Library Staff 
for many years. A summary is here given of the 
various excursions that have been made into this 
field from time to time. 


Handbook 


For some years a fairly comprehensive handbook 
and guide was issued. It was mimeographed, with 
the intention of issuing a printed edition when it 
had been revised in the light of the reception 
accorded to it. We were not, however, convinced 
that the benefits of wholesale distribution war- 
ranted a great financial outlay, and the last few 
years we have confined ourselves to a few stencilled 
copies of explanatory pamphlets placed at strategic 
points in the library and the common rooms. 
One of these contains the Rules and regulations, 
and the other explains How to find a book. The 
latter includes a plan of the library, an outline of 
the classification scheme (Library of Congress), 
and a summary of various special location marks 
with their meaning. A brief explanation, with a 
diagram, is given of the connexion between the 
class mark on the catalogue card and that on the 
back of the book. 

Although the pamphlets are by no means worn 
to shreds by use, a fair number of students consult 
them. On the other hand, many students will not 
take the trouble to read and understand written 
explanations, but prefer to seek brief oral explana- 
tions, either from the staff or from more seasoned 
fellow-students. 

The Medical Library some years ago produced 
a variation on the handbook idea in the shape of 
a comprehensive article on the use of the library 
in the medical students’ journal.* This contained 
| an explanation of the classification system and of 
catalogue entries, both illustrated by diagrams, 
and detailed descriptions of the chief bibliogra- 

phical tools and methods, progressively arranged. 


Library Tours 


Some years ago conducted tours of the library 
at specified times were advertised. But on the 

'Cf. article by Mr. A. M. L. Robinson in S.A.L. 
12 : 29-33, Oct. 1944. 


Frew, Marjorie. “Medical library craftsmanship’’. 
(In The Leech, 8 (2) 66~75, Sep. 1937). 


whole the groups were too large for effective 
instruction, and the tours consumed more time 
than we could well afford, and the scheme was 
dropped. We do, however, in the explanatory 
literature and in notices, exhort students to ask 
an assistant if they have any difficulties, and many 
do so. 


Catalogue and Bibliography Room 

We have now a separate Catalogue and Biblio- 
graphy Room, leading off the Main Reading Room 
and across a small lobby from the staff work room. 
Here are housed the card catalogue, printed 
catalogues and bibliographies, indexes to periodi- 
cals, and other printed indexes. All this material 
is thus readily accessible to both the public and 
the library staff. The senior cataloguer has her 
desk here and is always on the spot to answer 
inquiries and give assistance in finding material. 


Exhibits 


In the entrance hall are a number of show cases 
for exhibits of a bookish nature. At various times 
exhibitions have been arranged illustrating inter 
alia : the different processes of book production ; 
“enemies of books”, showing the ravages caused 
by fire, water, light, and insects, as well as mutila- 
tions by human enemies; our own routines of 
book charging, reservation, and so on, by means 
of completed forms and records displayed in 
conjunction with the books to which they refer. 
Considerable interest is shown in these exhibits, 
and we feel that they do help to stimulate a regard 
for books, but we lack the time to change them as 
frequently as we would wish. 


Library Lectures 

One feature characterizes our participation in 
student instruction, namely: it ts done only By 
request. 

Our first appearance took place in 1931, when 
The Librarian performed before a History 
Honours Seminar. 

In 1934 three lectures were given, also by The 
Librarian, as part of a “Cultural Course” run by 
the Faculty of Medicine for their second year 
students. The title was: ‘History and Use of 
Books and Libraries for Medical Men.” In 1938 
this Faculty came back for more, and two lectures 
were given : 


(1) Practical Bibliography for Medical Men. 
(2) Literature and the Medical Man. 
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In conjunction with the latter mention should 
be made of Mrs. Bosazza’s article on Leeches and 
leisure,) giving lists, with commentaries, of ‘books 
related to the various aspects of medical training 
but not prescribed in the Calendar”. Books are 
arranged in groups appropriate to each year of 
study, and include general books on the history 
of medicine and of its subdivisions, and biographies 
of scientists and medical men, as well as general 
literature by medical authors and with medical 
settings. 

In 1935 The Librarian addressed the third-year 
English class on Elizabethan Book Production, 
and in 1943 he lectured to the Social Science 
students. 

Last year a course of five lectures on books and 
libraries was given to the first-year Afrikaans 
class, one lecture a week on the ordinary time-table 
being allotted to them. The subjects dealt with 
were :— 


(1) General introduction to bibliography. Pro- 
cesses of book production. Parts of a book : 
interpretation of the title-page ; nature and 
use of the introduction, preface, contents 
list, index, footnotes, and bibliographies. 

(2-3) Use of the University Library: survey of 
the various rooms and collections; rules 
and regulations ; explanation of the classi- 
fication system, and of the chief features of 
the catalogue. 

(4) Nature and uses of reference books. 

(5) Source materials and methods of research. 


The last lecture was given by one of the lecturers 
in the Department and the others by the Deputy 
Librarian. 

In conjunction with the first lecture an exhibi- 
tion illustrating the history and processes of book 
production was arranged in the Library. A few 
museum specimens, such as a palm-leaf book, 
a Babylonian cuneiform tablet, raw materials of 
paper-making, and a sheet of paper illustrating 
the folding of a printed sheet, were shown to the 
class, and aroused considerable interest. 

For the second and third lectures copies of the 
pamphlet on How to find a book were distributed, 
and the chief points were explained. This was 
supplemented by further stencilled sheets giving 
brief excerpts from the classification scheme, with 
examples of books on our shelves, to elucidate the 
principles of grouping and subdivision. Diagrams 
were included illustrating the main features of a 
standard catalogue entry, reference being made to 
the analysis of the title-page in the previous 


1In The Leech, 9 (1) 65-77, Apr. 1938. 


lecture ; the correlation between the class mark 
on the author, subject, and title cards and that on 
the book itself; subject entries and subject sub- 
division ; and the main principles of alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Laboratory material for the fourth lecture took 
the form of a classified list of the chief general 
reference books. This incorporated a_ brief 
explanation of the purpose of each category, as 
well as an explanation of common signs, symbols, 
and abbreviations met with in reference tools. 

The fifth lecture consisted chiefly of a survey of 
Afrikaans periodicals and newspapers and guid- 
ance in their use for research purposes. 

This year the Assistant in Charge of the Medical 
Library addressed the second-year class at the 
Medical School on the library and its uses. Ina 
brief 15-minute lecture she touched first upon the 
various aspects of library routine—the registra- 
tion of borrowers, loan period, fines, etc., and 
stressed the importance of student co-operation 
in the matter of care and treatment of books and 
the tidiness of the library. The classification 
scheme, its notation, and its correlation with the 
catalogue were then illustrated by means of 
diagrams on the blackboard. Obviously only the 
salient points of library routine could be dealt 
with in so short a lecture and to a class compara- 
tively inexperienced in library technique, but it is 
proposed to develop this method of instruction 
by addressing each class of the medical course on 
library matters of interest and complexity appro- 
priate to their stage of advancement. 

For the past three or four years the final-year 
medical students have been required, in the first 
term, to write “theses” in each of their major 
subjects, namely Medicine, Surgery, and Gynaeco- 
logy and Obstetrics. Different topics are allocated 
to the class, not more than 2 or 3 students working 
on the same subject. This means that each student 
has to do his or her own original reading, and as 
the recent as well as the historical aspects of the 
subject have to be stressed the periodical literature 
rather than the bookstock is consulted for material. 
Students are instructed in the use of the Index 
medicus, and some of the more enterprising use 
the Index catalogue of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office as well. They draw up their list of referen- 
ces, check them with the Library’s holdings as 
listed in the periodicals’ catalogue, and then 
request the available references at the desk. Many 
students are able, under superivision, to find the 
journals required in the stack room, but despite 
this co-operation the work of the staff was greatly 
increased by this innovation in teaching methods, 
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The result of this increased use of the library has 
been that final-year students have gained a better 
working knowledge of library: methods and re- 
sources—a knowledge which should stand them 
in good stead once they are qualified and have to 
keep abreast of modern medical developments. 

We have received encores in the Departments 
of Afrikaans, History, and Social Studies. Last 
year the History Honours Class was also given 
a talk by the Assistant in Charge of Periodicals, 
who pointed out the location and characteristics 
of the chief types of official publications, as well 
as the indexes and guides to this material. Indeed, 
in the Departments where we have hitherto 
appeared but once we flatter ourselves that a too 
full time-table alone precludes a second perform- 
ance. Admittedly, however, there are Departments 
where we are de trop, anyhow as far as the under- 
graduates are concerned. When higher degrees 
loom on the horizon our usefulness is again in 
demand, in part because the technical and biblio- 
graphical aspects of thesis writing may require 
our approval, and actually do if publication by 


the Witwatersrand University Press is contem- 
plated. Then there is much weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, for often the candidate has ignored us 
for too long and must do much of his work over 
again. 

We have yet a larger ambition, namely, to 
publish a “‘Student’s guide to books: their use 
and construction.” A good part would consist 
of an annotated enumeration of his special tools, 
arranged according to faculties and departments 
of the University. Otherwise the feeling remains 
that our greatest usefulness lies in encouraging 
and meeting the individual, specific demands of 
both staff and students. 


II. NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
PIETERMARITZBURG 


This year, for the first time, the first-year 
students were given a talk on The Uses of Books 
and How to Study, and an Introductory Talk on 
The Library. The first was given by the Professor 
of English, and the second by the Acting Librarian. 





INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


A RECENT article by Patricia Knapp in The Library 
quarterly? impinges at some not unimportant 


points on the subject of student instruction. At’ 


the Chicago Teachers’ College a study was made 
of the terms used by students to look up material 
in the subject catalogue, the extent to which these 
terms agreed with those actually used in the 
catalogue, and the nature of differences between 
students’ terms and catalogue terms. In 219 cases 
interviewed, 150 students were successful in 
finding the material they required. Among the 
others, the most prevalent cause of failure was 
that students looked under a general term instead 
of a more specialized one, e.g. looking for material 
on the finances of the present war under WAR 
instead of WORLD WAR, 1939- Economic 
aspects. Another common pitfall was found in the 
subdivision of place by subject and subject by 


_1 Knapp, Patricia B. “The subject catalog in the college 
library: an investigation of terminology”, L.Q. 14:214- 
18, Jul. 1944, 


place; e.g. students looked under FOREIGN 
RELATIONS instead of U.S. Foreign relations. 
Less commonly students failed to pursue their 
search to the specific subdivision they required; e.g. 
for material on the history of physical education 
they consulted only cards under the heading 
PHYSICAL TRAINING withcut lcoking beyond 
to PHYSICAL TRAINING. History. 

Suggestions are given for some modifications in 
the accepted principles of subject cataloguing, so 
as to bring it more in line with the users’ approach. 
But the subject catalogue will never fully reveal 
the resources of the library to the student unless 
he is given some explanation of the principles of 
its construction. It is pointed out that this is 
generally overlooked in the existing courses of 
library instruction as well as in the library hand- 
books and manuals. The students ‘“‘may be given 
examples of subject headings, but they are not 
instructed as to the types of subject headings, the 
types of subdivisions, or the filing.”’ 





SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 
ANNUAL REPORT, S.A.L.A., CAPE BRANCH 


FEBRUARY 1944 —- FEBRUARY 1945 


THE first gathering of members was to welcome Mr. 
Kennedy on his visit to Cape Town. He was regaled 
with tea and responded with general remarks on library 
development in the Union. During the year papers 
were read at formal meetings of the Branch, held in the 
South African Public Library, by Miss Whiteley on her 
work as reference librarian at the S.A.P.I.. ; by Dr. T. B. 
Barlow, of the Supreme Court Library, on the nature of 
his work as librarian; by Dr. C. F. Albertyn on ‘“‘Wat 
lees die Afrikaanse kind ?”’; by Mr. J. Rollnick on pub- 
lishing in Native languages; by Dr. E. R. Roux on 
simplified English for Native readers; and by Mr. 
A. M. Lewin Robinson on library instruction work in 
university and college libraries. A symposium on 
library routines was held in the Music Library of the 
University of Cape Town, at which papers were read 
by Miss Bouman, Miss Diirr, Miss Handley, Mrs. 
Hutton, Mrs. Jacobson, Miss Smit, Miss Turest, and 
Miss Wood. 


Branch Representatives at Public Meetings 


Mr. Varley and Mr. Immelman went as speakers from 
the Branch to a symposium on adult education, held 
under the auspices of the Association of Scientific 
Workers of South Africa, in February 1944 in Cape 
Town, at which they outlined the role public libraries 
can be expected to play in the furthering of a country- 
wide scheme of adult education. 


Other Activities 


We can report that a measure of success has been 
achieved in the struggle for the establishment of better 
libraries in the Cape Province, and that the outlook is 
rather more cheerful than it has been hitherto. The 
Branch has been propagandist for free, that is tax- 
supported libraries and for public recognition of the 
principle that professional qualifications or, at least, the 
undertaking of professional training of appointees, be 
an accepted condition of appointment in any library 
whatsoever, and to this end one letter, remonstrating 
against advertisement of unsatisfactory conditions of 
appointment, was sent to a public library in the Province, 
and two letters were sent on the occasion of the estab- 
lishment of libraries in two Departments of the Cape 
Provincial Administration urging that qualified people 
be appointed. 

On Wednesday, 19. April 1944, a public meeting on 
“Better Libraries’” was held under the auspices of the 
Cape Branch, the Society for Book Distribution, and 
the Trustees of the South African Public Library, in 
Electricity House, Cape Town.? 

The Provincial Library Report has now been pub- 
lished (October 1944), and the post of Provincial Lib- 
rary Organizer has been publicly advertised. Financial 
contributions to the cost of the meeting, shared by the 


1Cf. S.A.L. 12:16-17, Jul. 1944. 


sponsoring bodies, were made by the South African 
Library Association (£7 10s.) and the Cape Libraries 
Extension Association (£6). 

When the Report of the Provincial Financial Resources 
Committee (Corbett Report) was published the Branch 
Committee sent letters (6. June) to the Minister of 
Finance, the Minister of the Interior, and the Admini- 
strator of the Cape Province, pointing out the omission 
in the Report of reference to library development in the 
Cape Province, which, in the opinion of the Branch, 
tended to give a misleading impression of the library 
position here, and the lack of mention of the low salaries 
paid to librarians, although there were paragraphs 
dealing with other categories of workers. 

The Branch, in association with the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the S.A.L.A., addressed a letter to the Govern - 
ment Printer stressing the need for the publication of 
a subject-index to the Government Gazette. 

A grant of £5 was made to the Publicity Committee 
of the S.A.L.A. 

A design for a crest for the S.A.L.A. was invited and 
received from Miss K. Harries and sent for considera- 
tion to the Publicity Committee. It was, however, 
rejected. 

We have received news that a Sub-Committee of the 
Council of the S.A.L.A. has drawn up a report on the 
revision of the constitution of the Association.” The 
report will probably be submitted to the Branch. 


Associated Bodies 


The Society for Book Distribution has continued its 
excellent service to centres throughout the Cape 
Province, and when the appointment of a Provincial 
Organizer is made the service will become part of a 
provincial system. The initial success and the propa- 
ganda value of the work of the S.B.D. cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The second annual report of the Cape Libraries 
Extension Association was brought out in July 19448 and 
reported an increased grant (from £200 to £500) from 
the Cape Town City Council. The constituent parts of 
the “service” to Non-Europeans are the Hyman Liber- 
man Institute Library, the Athlone Library, the Langa 
Library, the children’s collection at the Bloemhof 
Community Centre, and the dispatch of boxes of books 
to a number of schools and institutes in the Cape 
Peninsula. A number of centres were: also served in 
various parts of the Cape Province. 


Membership 


The Cape Branch membership is approximately 170 
at present. 
‘ G. E.uiot, Hon. Sec. 
H. Ho_pswortu, Chairman. 


7See p. 5 of this issue. 
3S,A.L. 12 (2) 39-40, Oct. 1944, 
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Bloemfontein. National museum. ‘The number of 
scientific books in the National Museum has increased 
from 30 in 1922 to 7,154 to-day. The Museum is 
exchanging publications with 519 other scientific 
institutions throughout the world. In 1928 it started 
issuing its own publications and since then has pub- 
lished 40. The Museum has more than 200 scientific 
periodicals of which no other museum in South 
Africa has copies. (The Friend, 2. Feb. 1945). 


Bulawayo. Public library. At a recent meeting of the 
Bulawayo Public Library committee, the Librarian 
reported that considerable annoyance and inconven- 
ience to readers was being caused through persons 
removing periodicals from the read:ng-rooms. Each 
periodical has a notice attached offering a reward of 
$2 to anyone giving information leading to the 
conviction of offenders. If the theft or removal and 
return of periodicals continues the aid of the police 
will be sought to trace and prosecute those who are 
guilty of this offence against the rules of the Library. 
(Bulawayo chronicle, 6. Apr. 1945). 


Federation of Women’s Institutes of Natal and 
Zululand. The following is quoted from a letter to 
the Transvaal Library Organizer : ““At our Women’s 
Congress which took place in Maritzburg on the 
25th and 26th April this was one of the Resolutions 
brought up by the Executive : “That this Congress of 
the Federation of Women’s Institutes wishes to 
bring to the notice of the Natal Library Advisory 
Committee the urgent need for a comprehensive 
Library Service for Rural Areas; such service to 
cater for the needs of adults of all races, and Euro- 


>») 


pean and Non-European schools’. 


Land Service and Libraries. We note that one of the 
aims of land service clubs is “the practising and 
propagation of health rules, beautification of the 
country, establishment of libraries, scholarships, etc.”’ 
(Land service clubs for young men and women above 
18 years of age, under the supervision of the Division 
of animal and crop production, Department of agri- 
culture and forestry: Constitution . . . Sec. II 
Aim... 4(b)). 


Lenin State Library. The Order of Lenin has recently 
been awarded by the Soviet Government to the Lenin 
State Library for outstanding services in collecting 
and preserving books. The Order has also been 
presented to many workers in this great treasure house 
of books. 

The new building boasts a storage capacity of 
twelve million books. ... Founded in 1862... the 
library existed for 50 years on private donations. . . . 
Since its conversion into a State public library two 
copies of every book published in the Soviet Union 
are being turned over to the library. . . . The library 
has about 60 to 70 thousand regular readers... . 
The use of books as well as consultation of all kinds in 
the library is free of charge, as it is in all other Soviet 
libraries. ... Already in 1938 there was one library 
per 2,197 inhabitants in the Soviet Union. (L. Dani- 
lova, in Forward, 20. Apr. 1945). 


Dundee High School. Ata public meeting held at the 
school in March it was decided to erect a library as a 


Cape Town. 


memorial to Miss Lucy Meakin, who had been a 
teacher at the school for 15 years. (Natal mercury, 
30. March 1945). 


Paarl. Public library. (Pop. 8,824). Revenue: £806; 


expenditure: £747; membership: 636; stock: 
12,896 ; circulation: 41,835, an increase of 4,613. 
The annual meeting unanimously supported a pro- 
posal that an alternative scale of subscription entitling 
subscribers to three books at a time at £1 11s. 6d. 
per annum be adopted, in addition to the existing 
rate of £1 1s. for the two books. ... Through the 
kind offices of our member of Parliament, J. C. Faure, 
Esq., the Library receives the Hansard of both Houses 
of Parliament.... At the beginning of .. . 1945 the 
Library benefited to the extent of £100 from the 
estate of the late Miss M. G. Joubert, of “Piedmont”, 
of this town. The Committee also records the receipt 
of a number of valuable Africana books from Mr. 
R. D. Solomon. (Paarl post, 2. Mar. 1945). 


South African Public Library, Cape Town. On 23. 


Jan. 1945 a deputation from the Trustees of the South 
African Public Library met the Minister of the 
Interior to ask for an increased Government grant, 
from £5,000 to £10,000 (£2,030 for staff, and £2,500 
for books, etc.), and for provision to be made on the 
loan estimates for part costs of a new building for the 
Library. (Cape times, 24. Jan. 1945). 


O.V.S. Besiuite i.s. Biblioteekdiens ’rm Belangrike besluit 


is in die afgelore sitting van dic Provinsiale Raad 
van die O.V.S. cenpa ig geneem, naamlik, dat die 
Uitvoerende Komitee versoek word om die invoering 
van ’n vry biblioteekdiens in die’ Provinsie in begin- 
sel aan te neem, en reeds op die eersvolgende be- 
groting ’n bedrag van minstens £5,000 vir dié doel - 
uit te trek. Tewens sal die U.K. versoek word om 
wetgewing of die beheer van bibiioteke in te voer. 
Hoewei die Vrystaatse Departement van Onder- 
wys sterk steun aan skoolbibiioteke gee—dit beloop 
omtrent £5,000—is die Vrystaatse Adminiistrasie, 
as gevolg van sy beperkte geldmiddele, die enige wat 
nog altyd in gebreke gebly het om gevolg te gee aan 
die grondwetsbepaling wat die sorg vir die openbare 
biblioteekwese aan die provinsiale administrasies 
toewys. Alleen het die Administrasie die laaste paar 
jaar ‘n toelae geskenk aan die Vrystaatse Boekediens, 
*n vereniging wat deur middel van bydraes van 
verskillende bronne ’n seker aantal sentrums 0] die 


- platteland van sirkulerende boekekiste voorsien. 


Daar is 25 stede in die Provinsie sonder biblioteke, 
— privaatbiblioteke, en 5 met baie klein biblio- 
teke. 

Die Administrateur, Dr. S. P. Barnard, het belowe 
dat die U.K. die saak sorgvuldig sou oorweeg. (D: 
Volksblad, 22 Maart 1945; Whe Friend, 17. and 
19. March 1945). 


University. School of librarianship. 
The librarianship students have formed a University 
Library Society, which has received the recognition 
of the University authorities. The office bearers are : 
President: Mr. R. F. M. Immelman; Chairman: 
Mrs. D. P. Inskip ; Secretary: Miss J. C. Mandel- 
brote ; Treasurer: Miss J. Smit ; Additional members: 
Miss K. Dowsiley ; Mr. S. I. Malan ; Miss J. Wood 
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(Evening student representative). On 8. June Miss 
L. FE. Taylor addressed the Society on “Library work 
with under-privileged people.” 

Cape Town. U.S. Information library. The American 
Office of War Information, which has operated a 
library in Johannesburg for nearly a year, is preparing 
to open one in Cape Town, according to Mrs. F. C. 
Wilmer, O.W.I., Dirccto: of Libraries for the Union 
of South Africa. 

The Cape Town branch will be situated at the 

corner of Strand and Bree-streets, in quarters 

formerly occupied by the American Club, and will 
be supervised by Miss Winnifred Linderman, 
former librarian of Vassar College, assisted by 

Miss Violet Myer, who was with the New York 

Public Library system. 

The branch will not be open for some months, but 
Miss Linderman and Miss Myer are already in Cape 
Town. cataloguing the collection of books, Govern- 
ment documents, American films, etc., now arriving 
for the new library. (Cape argus, 14. June 1945). 
Dewetsdorp. Free Public Library. The founding of 
“the Free Public Library” at Dewetsdorp is now an 
accomplished fact. At a meeting attended by represen- 
tatives of various interested bodies Mr. Viljoen, who 
represented the Dutch Reformed Church and who has 
acted as convener, was appointed chairman. 

Mr. Green, the chairman of the Public Library, 
outlined that body’s position and mentioned its 
willingness to co-operate with a new body on the 
following basis : That for a period of three years it 
should be represented by three of its present sub- 
scribers; that its present cash assets should be 
available for the purpose of purchasing books on a 
50-50 basis at £10 per annum; that existing assets 
should not be disposed of except for the advancement 
of the free library ; that should the free library become 
defunct, all assets should be invested in the Mayor 
and the Magistrate, pending the formation of a new 
public library. 

The meeting unanimously agreed that these points 
should be incorporated in the new constitution, the 
drafting of which was left in the hands of Messrs. 
Viljoen and Green and the Mayor, Mr. C. C. Fivaz. 

The following officers were elected: Mr. Viljoen 
(chairman), Mr. Green (vice-chairman), and Mrs. 
C. C. Fivaz (secretary and treasurer). 

Mr. Sippel thanked those present for their splendid 
spirit of co-operation. The free library*had been his 
dream for several years and he believed it was the 
first free library to be established in the Free State. 
He hoped that within a few years they would be able 
to put up a building more adequate than the present 
room. (Friend, 17. Nov. 1944). 

(In a letter to The Friend of 22. Nov. 1944, Mr. Sip- 
pel points out that the O.V.V., the Helpmekaar, Huis- 
vlyt, the Kultuurvereniging, the N.G. Church and 
‘the Municipality all showed splendid co-operation 
to bring the scheme to fruition). 

Harrismith. Public Library. The Friend of 6. Dec. 1944 
contains a brief historical sketch of the Library. It 
was started in 1897, when, on private initiative, a sub- 
scription list was sent out and £30 collected. With 
this about 300 books were purchased and kept in a 
private house.-In 1898 the Free State Government 
made an annual grant of £50. At no time was any 
charge made for membership or for the use of books. 
In 1908 a small returnable deposit was charged ; this 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEKE 


was abolished shortly afterwards, and re-introduced 
in 1939. . 

In 1910 the Carnegie Trust agreed to make an 
annual grant of £250, and in the same year the Town 
Council accepted trusteeship. An annual street 
collection is also held. In 1943 the bookstock was 
10,755, and issues numbered 33,855. 


Durban. Municipal Library. Plans for the post-war 
development of the Library and library’ services are 
included in the City’s programme for post-war 
development. The plans include (a) A new building 
as part of the proposed civic centre at Botha Gardens, 
to accommodate at least 500,000 volumes, and contain- 
ing, in addition to the usual departments, a lecture 
hall to seat 800-1,000 people ; (b) Branch libraries at 
Marine Parade, Durban North, and the intersection 
of Florida and Gordon Roads ; (c) Three travelling 
libraries to serve more sparsely populated areas; 
(d) A Non-European library at Nicol Square. 


Natal Society Library, Pietermaritzburg. From the 
Annual report, 1944 :— 
Stock: 62,026, an increase of 1,771 
Issues: 144,057, an increase of 5,130 
A marked return to the reading of the literary classics 
is noted here—as elsewhere. ... The City Council 
has authorized a special grant of £400 for the Child- 
ren’s Library. ... After purchasing such additional 
books as can be obtained during the present shortage 
the balance of the grant is to be placed in a special 
account so as to build up a fund that can be used, 
when such action becomes possible, to extend and 
improve the library facilities for children and young 
people. ... The generous support of the Council 
has enabled the Society to bring in suitable lecturers 
to offer guidance to children in the choice of books 
and to give talks on matters connected with reading. 

. Ascheme was initiated for sending books to the 
schools. ... In August Mrs. Reid presented to the 
Society over 300 books from her late husband’s 
collection. ... 

It has been felt by the Council for some time that, 
in view of the danger of family papers, diaries, remi- 
niscences, and early printed books and pamphlets 
being lost or destroyed and of historically valuable 
documents being sent to repositories outside the 
Province, a special effort should be made to build up 
within the Natal Society Library a representative 
Africana collection. To this end an appeal was made 
in the Press in October, in which owners of old 
books and papers relating to the history of Natal 
were asked to get in touch with the Natal Society. 
An appeal has also been sent to private individuals 
who, it is thought, might possess such papers. . 
Play-readings have continued throughout the year. 

Southern Rhodesia National Free Library Service. 
The National Free Library Service with headquarters 
at the Public Library, Bulawayo, has been instituted 
to provide books of an educational and technical 
character on loan to students and others who require 
them to supplement reading for examinations or for 
self-education. The Service will supply non-fiction 
of a serious nature on all subjects, so far as finances 


1Durban. Committee re post-war development. . 
Post-war development: report of special committce 
appointed by the Durban City Council on 12. April 
1943 ; chairman : Councillor A. L. Barns, etc. Durban: 
(Printed by Hayne & Gibson). 1943. p. 52-53. 
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permit, and readers in any part of the Colony may 
borrow books free, subject to certain conditions. 
The chief of these is that books will be supplied on 
payment of a returnable deposit of the value of the 
books borrowed, the minimum deposit being one 
pound, or on receipt of an acceptable guarantee. . . . 
If a book applied for is not available in the National 
Free Library Service collections, an endeavour will 
be made to supply through the South African Inter- 
library Lending Scheme, or, failing this, by purchase 
from National Free Library Service funds. .. . 
Popular biographies, travel, letters, essays, sport, 
works of reference, and Government publications 
will not be supplied. No book will ordinarily be 
supp if liedits price is below ten shillings or over two 
guineas.? 

The first Report of the S.R.N.F.L.S., for 1944-45, 
states that of approximately 2,000 volumes on order 
only 450 were received. A catalogue of the recent 
accessions, acquired with Carnegie Funds, was com- 
piledand distributed to libraries, etc. Publicity material 
advertising the Service was widely distributed. 

From 19. February to 31. March 1945 250 applica- 
tions for use of the Service were received, and lists 
of books totalling over 500 items were sent out in 
answer to inquiries. ‘Twelve special requests were 
met by borrowing through the Inter-library Loan 
system of the Union. 

A donation of £10 10s. for the purchase of books 
on Accountancy was received from the Rhodesian 
Society of Accountants, and a collection of 96 
textbooks valued at approximately £30 from the 
South African College of Science and Technology. 


Transvaal Carnegie Non-European Library. From 
the Annual report, 1944 :— 

The Committee endeavours to establish Branch 

Libraries in urban areas, and to encourage Transvaal 


1For an account of negotiations leading up to the 
inauguration of the National Free Library Service, see 
S.A.L. 12 : 9-12; Jul. 1944. 


Municipalities to spend adequate sums of money on 
Non-European libraries for their own towns. These 
libraries are then administered independently by the 
Town Councils concerned, or fall under the tutelage 
of the Carnegie Non-European Library Committee. 
The report concerns itself with the latter type only... . 
At the Benoni Location a full-time but unqualified 
librarian has been employed for some years. . 
The Germiston Municipality increased its annual 
grant for the maintenance of the Germiston Non- 
European Library from £226 to £376. ... The 
library rents a shop near Germiston Location and 
employs a full-time librarian (matriculated). . . 
The Pretoria Municipality agreed to grant the Library 
Committee the sum of £250 for the establishment of 
a Non-European Library at Marabastad, and an 
experienced Non-European librarian has taken up 
full-time duties. ... The Springs Municipality also 
employs a full-time matriculated African librarian. : . . 
At most of the other centres the work is done by 
unpaid volunteers. The number of centres has 
increased from 103 to 110, and the total stock is 
14,910. 


Wynberg. Public Library. From the Annual report, 


1944 : 

During the past four years the membership and 
issues have been more than doubled, and now stand 
at 1,971-and 144,246 respectively. Number of books 
reserved has increased from 3,158 to 4,271 and 
“extra bovks’” at 3d. per volume from 24,816 to 
29,027. ... Fluorescent lighting was installed in the 
library during the year, and has been found much 
more economical in consumption. . With a view 
to effecting immediate repairs the library now 
engages its own repairer. ... As in previous years 
interesting series of exhibitions of paintings and of 
book displays were arranged throughout the year. 

This report, produced on a duplicating machine, 
strikes a new note by original variations of lay-out and 
the introduction of pictorial statistics 
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Cape Town. City library commission. Report and 
recommendations to the City Council. Cape Town, 
March 1945. 18 p. mimeographed. 

The commission recommends the establishment, in 
a series of stages, of a free library system for the whole 
municipal area. Ultimately the scheme will cost 
£30,000 a year, but as a matter of urgency the com- 
mission recommends that the City Council make an 
initial grant of £2,000, and that the £500 granted to 
the Cape Libraries Extension Association he applied 
io this initial scheme. The Council has accepted the 
Report in toto and has set aside £2,000 as a launching 
grant. A full review of the Report will be published 
later. 


Conference of Allied Ministers: of Education. 


Restoration of libraries. London : Printed by Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne & Co. [1944]. [4 p.]. 

This pamphlet describes the aims and procedure 
of the Inter-Allied Book Centre, set up under the 
auspices of the Conference, and entrusted with the 
replenishment in each of the allied countries of 
national, university, public, and other libraries, which 
are open freely to serious readers, and whose books 
have been destroyed. Books and periodicals in good 
physical condition, in all fields of knowledge, should 
be sent to the Inter-Allied Book Centre, 3-5, Salis- 
bury Sq., London, E.C. 4, where they. will be ac- 
knowledged and dealt with by Mr. B. M. Headicar, 
the Director, and a qualified staff.* 


+ Cf. S.A.L. 9 (2) 58-59, Oct. 1941 ; 9 (3) 97, Jan. 1941; 
12 (1) 19 Jul., 1944. 
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LANDBOUBIBLIOTEEK WORD VRY 


Die Biblioteek van die Departement van Landbou 
sal vanaf 1 April 1945 vry wees vir boere en ander 
wat in boerdery belangstel. Tot nogtoe was dit 
nodig om behalwe die deposito van 10s. ook 
jaarliks ’n subskripsie van 3s. te betaal. Hierdie 
subskripsie val nou weg, sodat slegs die deposito, 
wat as dekking dien in geval ’n boek verlore mag 
gaan, bly staan. 

Reeds vanaf 1917 het die Departement sy 
Biblioteek se leenfasiliteite oopgestel vir die boer 
en sedertdien het heelwat boere en verenigings 
van die geleentheid gebruik gemaak, sodat daar 
nou ongeveer 800 boerelede is. Vroeér was die 
deposito £1 en die subskripsie 6s. 

Daar bestaan geen twyfel dat hierdie sub- 


skripsie, hoe gering ookal, tot ’n mate ’n beslom- 
mernis was en nie gepas het by die Departement 
se beleid om boere oor alle landbousake vry in te 
lig nie.... Deur hierdie stap te neem, handel die 
Departement volkome in ooreenstemming met die 
ontwakende gees van die tyd. 

Boereverenigings en plaasskole sal nog soos 
voorheen ’n deposito van £1 betaal, omdat hulle 
soveel meer boeke per keer kan leen as die indi- 
widuele lid. 

Besonderhede is verkrybaar by die Bibliote- 
karis, Departement van Landbou en Bosbou, 
Uniegebou, Pretoria. 

S. J. KRITZINGER, 
Bibliotekaris. 





EMENDATUM 


It has been pointed out to us that in the review of the 
Survey of the Cape Provincial Advisory Library Com- 
mittee (S.A.L. 12 : 63-64, Jan. 1945) the statement on 
p. 63 that the Committee recommends “requesting the 
Union Government to make an annual grant to the 
Province equal to the contribution made by the Provin- 
cial Administration and the Divisional Councils’? may 


be misleading, in that no mention is made of Municipal 
contributions. Although only Provincial Council and 
Divisional Council contributions are to be taken into 
account for assessment of the £ for £ grant, it should 
not be overlooked that the Municipalities are to be asked 
to contribute 20 per cent of the total cost of the scheme, 
as shown on p. 64 of the review. 





Insect Pests. In an article on “Prevention of damage to 
paper ,books and documents, by insect pests’’, in Patra 
journal, 8:40-49, November 1944, F. D. Armitage 
writes :— 

“Tt may be found possible to check small areas of 
infestation by dusting the shelves, floors and stocks 
with many of the proprietary insecticides (particu- 
larly the powder type). Pyrethrum (finely ground 
flower heads of several species of the genus Chry- 
santhemum) powder too, ‘can be used with success, 
but it is not readily obtained in war time. The 
following mixture can be recommended also :— 
12 parts by weight of sodium fluoride. 
100 paris by weight of wheat flour. 


This mixture is placed on the floors and behind 
books and shelves, or around stocks of papers and 
boards, etc. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that sodium fluoride is poisonous to man and 
animals and must be used with care. Powdered 
borax can be used as an insecticide but is a slow- 
acting preventive. Para-dichlorobenzene is also 
used to combat attack by the grubs of moths but it 
does not appear to kill them, they object to the 
chemical and refuse to feed near it; they will, how- 
ever, try to find food elsewhere. One pound of the 
chemical should be used to disinfect each 10 cubic 
feet of space if it is to be effective.” 
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DIE PLEK VAN LEES IN ONS ONDERWYS 


Dr. G. W. Eysers! 


...’N MENS loop gevaar om jou aan ’n algemeen 
erkende algemeenheid skuldig te maak as jy 
verklaar dat /ees in die onderwys van groot belang 
is... . Hoeveel skole het op hul roosters vaste tye 
wanneer die klasse na die biblioteek geneem word 
om getoon te word wat hulle moet lees om aan- 
vullende kennis of vaardigheid op te doen?... 
Dit lyk amper asof ons skoolmense meen dat 
lees kom vanself”’. 

En hoeveel van ons skole het goeie biblioteke 
wat as sodanig ontwerp is met inagneming van 
die hedendaagse eise? ... En as daar nog aan 
’n biblioteek-kamer gedink word, dan word die 
geld vir boeke en tydskrifte op. so ’n krenterige 
wyse toegesé, dat dit duidelik te sien is hoe min 
| waarde daaraan geheg word.... 

Dit help nou eenmaal nie om vir mense voor 
te skryf wat hul moet lees en waarvan hulle moet 
# hou nie. Aan ’n groot verskeidenheid van smaak 
en talent moet gedink word, dus moet daar ’n 
groot verskeidenheid van boeke wees. By die ou 
algemeen geliefde werke bring ons nog ’n groot 
getal ander wat waarskynlik sal meeval. Ons 
vertel van sommiges, lees stukke hier en daar, 
en wek sodoende die weetgierigheid op. Dan 
wend ons ons na ander werke en ons hoop die 
belangstelling van party kinders gaande gemaak is. 
Maar ons is nie te optimisties nie. Ons maak ons 
maar vir baie teleurstellings klaar, dan kry ons 
des te meer aangename verrassings as daar vrug 
| Op sommige van ons pogings kom... . 

The traditional methods of learning, namely 
through the textbook and through direct instruc- 
tion, are everywhere in South Africa making way 
in large measure for newer methods. We still 
follow the well-tried type of lesson in class, but we 
also seek to give the child extensive experience of 
persons, places, events, and processes going on 
about him. We arrange talks, visits, and tours ; 
but with much of what he is to know the pupil 

 Voorgedra op ’n vergadering van die Afdeling Skool- 
en Kinderbiblioteke van die Noord-Transvaalse Tak 
van die S.A.B.V. op 1 September 1944. Verkort. 
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cannot become acquainted by personal, direc 
contact—he must read about that. He must read 
for a variety of purposes. . . . 

If the schools teach pupils to read well, and to 
know where to turn for the reading material that 
they require, they have placed in their hands the 
power to educate themselves. 

But naturally all the pupils will not use this 
power equally effectively. There is a wide varia- 
tion in the ability of pupils. Some will progress 
very slowly in their efforts to understand, to 
think, to evaluate, to get a feeling of the worth of 
what they have read... . 

Our inquiry seems to fall into four main parts 
in order to supply the book needs that people have. 

(1) What reading must people do because of 
demands made on them by others ? (a) To satisfy 
school, college, or university curriculum require- 
ments. ... (b) To gain adequate knowledge about 
one’s work and to keep such knowledge up to date. 
(c) To gain a niinimum of knowledge to have and 
express views on the world about us, without 
making a fool of oneself in cultured society. . . . 

(2) What reading do people ike to do? This 
obviously goes on concurrently with (1), and is 
often undertaken as a relief from it.... The 
question with which we are faced is: How can 
the teacher-librarian guide the reading of a fairly 
large group of young people ? It may be assumed 
that within the group there will be varying tastes 
and interests depending on the brightness of the 
individual, on age, sex, home background, rural 
or urban background, social and economic class, 
type of school, type of teacher, and so on. It is 
not an easy task, but I feel certain that it is possible 
for the teacher to divide her group into a number 
of more or less well-defined classes for guidance 
purposes..... She gets to know by personal 
conversation and observation what the needs are 
of as many individuals as possible and what books, 
newspapers, or magazines meet those needs best. 

It is obvious that the teacher-librarian who is 
to guide the leisure-time reading of the young 
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successfully will have to be a very wonderful 
person. She will have done a great deal of reading 
herself for she must know the book she recom- 
mends. . . . Sometimes her recommended work 
will be one of hope and encouragement for those 
who need bucking up, sometimes a book of 
daring and adventure for the reader who is given 
to mere dreaming, and sometimes a volume of 
self-sacrifice and sheer patriotism for the youth 
who is particularly selfish and does not make 
friendly contacts. .. . 

(3) What reading do we find ourselves bound 
to do in order to satisfy our own inward needs? 
Such reading deals with behaviour, deportment, 
society rules satisfying Mrs. Grundy, a person’s 
inner convictions, his politics, his faith and beliefs, 
and his religion. Books like What a young man (or 
young girl) ought to know are of this type. Let no 
one think lightly of the necessity of being able to 
advise the young person on such personal reading. 
He is seeking light for the first time and we dare 
not fail him in his need. Every teacher and 
librarian would be well advised to keep a list of 
books of this nature and assist the young seeker 
after truth with sympathy and insight... . 

(4) How can books be made available ? As gifts, 
by purchase, as prizes and loans. 


The type of person who should be a school librarian 


(1) She gets full and adequate material not only 
for general reading, but also for the various 


subjects of the curriculum to be supplemented. 
(2) She realizes that varied types of students attend 
her school, and since the interests of pupils provide 
one of the most effective motives for learning, 
she would be aware of the nature of these interests 
and how to present the right material to the varied 
abilities. | Astounding ignorance of children’s 
literature is met with among teachers. .. . (3) She 
is constantly advising pupils and guiding their 
reading. She is one of the most experienced 
teachers, with the widest interests and knowledge 
herself... . (4) Another characteristic of the good 
teacher-librarian is that she is not easily dis- 
couraged.... The librarian wants the student to 
be interested, to thirst for knowledge, and at first 
she imagines that he will leap to act on her sug- 
gestions. But presently she finds him chatting or 
fighting behind a bookshelf. She wishes he would 
read the account of the Battle of Plassey or of the 
cotton industry at Bradford that she has just placed 
before him, but it is finer to study the muscles of 
his favourite rugby hero in the week-end Sporting 
review. ... But she refuses to be discouraged. 
But at the same time, she does not merely make 
a martyr of herself to suffer in silence. She acts, 
too. She persuades the staff of the school that 


the best way to make the library significant is for ff 


the teachers to conduct their lessons in such a way 
that the pupils, at the start, will have to use the 
library, and later on will want to use it. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS 


PRoFESSOR R. S. HuTTON contributes an original 
article on “Some outside views on school library 
training” in The School librarian, 3 (4) 88-92, 
Dec. 1943. ‘So far as I can judge from my own 
limited experience,” he says, “the majority of 
students who come to the University are lacking 
in much more basic and elementary training in the 
value and use of books. ... Far too little appears 
to be known by the average student of the make-up 
of books, and particularly how to use their 
indexes and contents lists and how to note accu- 
rately the author and title. Even an elementary 
knowledge of author catalogues and how to use 
them rapidly is also far too rare. Recently a 
student of a German class was found disconsolate 
in our University Library having failed to find 
in the author catalogue a book which he said was 
by Dritter Band! 

“The time factor is of great importance, and all 
should be able rapidly to use book indexes and 
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locate passages in books, without turning over the 
pages aimlessly and exposing other signs of pessi- 
mistic searching, but always with due regard to 
the gentle and proper handling of the book. 

“Much attention should be concentrated on 
‘showmanship’, so as to use every possible trick 
and device to attract children of varied age-groups 
to satisfy in the library their innate inquisitive- 
nets. .. Could not classics be made more 
attractive to the non-classical, if not by encourage- 
ment of a ‘crib’, at least by pointing out a fine 
translated edition of some work of the same 
author ? Could not mathematics be made more 
live to non-mathematical scholars by introducing 
them to some mathematical pastime ? Or history 
to scholars who appear bored in the classroom by 
letting them into the secret of the existence of 
some thrilling historical novel which would 
brighten their whole outlook ? 
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“In this connection I wonder if a School 
Librarian, in collusion with the individual form 
masters, could not clear up many a schoolboy’s 
‘prep.’ difficulties by offering him the use of 
textbooks, alternative to those in standard use 
by the class, on the principle that one textbook 
sometimes clarifies a particular difficulty of some 
individual, where another has completely failed. ... 
Formal instruction in the schools must surely 
first of all concentrate on the elementary facts 
about books and their structure, upon teaching the 
art of quick and accurate use of books, where these 
are merely wanted for reference purposes, and of 
intense concentration and thorough reading of 
other books where the object renders this appro- 
priate.” 


LESINGS OOR BIBLIOTEEK-BESTUUR 


Daar die bestuur van die O.V.S.-Tak van die 
Suid-Afrikaanse Biblioteekvereniging gevoel het 


dat ’n plattelandse onderwyser(es) dikwels nie 
alleen vir die skool-biblioteek verantwoordelik is 
nie maar ook in die dorpsbiblioteek leiding moet 
neem, het die bestuur aangebied om ’n reeks 
lesings oor biblioteek-bestuur te reél vir die op- 
voedkunde-studente in die Bloemfonteinse Nor- 
maal-kollege en die U.K.O.V.S. Die betrokke 
owerhede het hul volle samewerking toegesé 
sodat daar vanjaar vier lesings gelewer word. 

Die volgende onderwerpe word behandel : 

(1) Die boek as kunswerk. 

(2) Die grondbeginsels van katalogisering en 

klassifikasie en die herstel van boeke. 
(3) Skoolbiblioteke. 
(4) Algemene biblioteke. 


Vanjaar verkeer hierdie werk‘nog in die proef- 


. stadium, maar die hoop word gekoester dat di- 


instelling van ’n grondige kursus in biblioteeek 
wese daaruit sal vloei. 


GUIDING PUPILS’ READING 


THE following account of the use of library periods 
in a school library is taken from The Library 


| association record, 47 (2) 34-35, Feb. 1945 :— 


.. . The object is to make it easier to combine 
the free choice by the children of books to read 
with the kind of guidance that a librarian wishes to 
give in order to improve taste, widen the scope of 
his pupils’ reading and lead them to develop new 
interests out of those which they have already 
formed. The class is asked to write down answers 
to the following questions: (1) Name two or 
three books, giving author and title if you can, 
that you have most enjoyed reading in the last 
six months. (2) What kind of books do you chiefly 
read? (3) Is there any special book, or author. 
you would like to read during these periods ? 
(4) What are your hobbies in term-time and in 
the holidays? (5) What school subjects do you 
like most ? (6) What school subjects do you like 
least? (7) When you leave school what are you 
going to be, or would like to be?... 

The answers are then discussed with the indi- 
viduals. A sixth-form boy has been enjoying 
Galsworthy’s plays but does not know the short 
stories or the Forsyte saga. The Arthur Ransome 
fan is asked if he has read Treasure Island and the 
“Twin” Series by Lucy Fitch Perkins. A boy 


‘who has read very few of the classical novelists 


says he has enormously enjoyed Pride and preju- 
dice and asks if there are any other books like this. 
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A boy who has read most of Jeffrey Farnol’s novels 
is advised to try Stanley Weyman, Esmond, 
Trumpet Major, Captain Margaret, and Richard 
Yea and Nay. Another reader of historical novels 
is introduced to Nield’s Guide to historical fiction. 
A boy who has read many plays is given Whit- 
field’s Introduction to drama and told to sample 
Bradley, Granville-Barker’s Prefaces and Vaughan’s 
Types of tragic drama. A boy whose hobby is 
railways is referred to Dickinson’s History of the 
steam engine and Smiles’s life of Stephenson. 
One whose reading about aeronautics has been 
technical is introduced to Sagittarius rising, A 
rabbit in the air and Saint-Exupéry. A musician 
whose main subject is Physics is told about 
Jean’s Science and music. 

A boy. who is fond of walking is asked if he 
knows what Hazlitt, Belloc, Trevelyan, and C. E. 
Montague have written about it. A boy who is 
bored by Latin is asked if he would like to read 
the Quennells’ book, Everyday life in Roman 
Britain, or, if he is reading the Punic Wars, is 
given Bosworth Smith’s Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. The non-mathematician may have his 
interest aroused by D. E. Smith’s Number stories 
of long ago or by a book of mathematical puzzles, 
or by Hogben’s Mathematics for the million. 
A prospective farmer is recommended Adiran 
Bell’s Corduroy, Hennell’s Change in the farm, 
Sussex gorse, A shepherd’s life. C. H. Warren’s 
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A boy in Kent, Far from the madding crowd. 
and, since he “never reads poetry”, Vita Sack- 
ville-West’s The land, together with Sir John 
Orr’s Food and the people, and Food and farming 
in post-war Europe, by Yates and Warriner. .. . 


Not all suggestions are acted upon, nor all the 
books thus brought to the individual’s notice 
enjoyed. But it is surprising how fruitful this 
kind of guidance can be. 





LATEST ENGLISH CHILDREN’S BOOKS ' 


L. E. TayLor 


Cathil], Una Ni. Tales,my father told. Faber. 
A delightful book for young children, containing 
Irish folklore and legend. It is also suitable for 
reading aloud. 

Cregan, Mairin. Rathina. Allen & Unwin. 
One of the best children’s books published, and 
one boys and girls of 10 to 14 will enjoy reading. 
It is the story of an Irish family and is centred 
in their home life at Rathina.. The family’s love 
of horses is the underlying theme, and a mystery 
is satisfactorily solved when their nurse’s long- 
lost grandson ts found. 

Leaf, Munro. Health can be fun. Warne. An 
amusing and instructive book on health for young 
children. There are also charming illustrations 
in the usual Munro Leaf style. 

Lovell, Dorothy Ann. Lolly Popkin. Faber. 
Lolly 1s given a toy lamb by a rich aunt. Baabo, 


1 Read at a meeting of the School and Children’s 
Section of the S. Transvaal Branch of the S.A.L.A. on 
28. February 1945. 


the lamb, comes to life when taken into the fields, 
and he and Lolly have many exciting adventures 
together. A book young children who can read well 
will love. 


Pitchford, D. J. Watkins. Brendan Chase. 
Hollis. Three boys run away and live in the 
woods. The story is improbable at times, espe- 
cially in the way they continually evade discovery. 
The style is good, however, and the nature 
description excellent. There are also charming 
black and white illustrations by the author. Suit- 
able for boys and girls from 10 to 14. 


Streatfeild, Noe!. Curtain up. Dent. The story 
of three children, Sorrel, Mark, and Holly Forbes, 
who belong to afamous stage family. They attend 
Madam Fidolia’s Dancing Academy, much to 
Mark’s disgust. The Fossil trio of an earlier 
work, Ballct shoes, do not appear, but take an 
interest 1n the training of the Forbes children, 
to whom they award scholarships. Suitable for 
children of 10 to 12, especially girls. 


S.A.L.A., CAPE BRANCH 


A MEETING of the Cape Branch was held on the 28. May 
1945, to which all teachers in schools in the Cape Penin- 
sula had been invited, to discuss “‘School libraries’’. 

Mr. D. P. Truter, Inspector of Schools, was asked 
to take the chair for the occasion. Miss N. G. Henshil- 
wood, Principal of Ellerslie Girls’ Iligh School, Sea 
Point; Mr. R. Enslin, Principal, Boys’ Preparatory 
School, Rondebosch ; and Miss L. E. Taylor, were the 
chief speakers. After discussion, it was resolved to 
establish a Schools’ and Children’s Section of the Cape 
Branch and a committee was nominated to draw up a 
constitution and a programme ot action. 

The committee consisted of : Mr. R. F. M. Immelman 
(Convenor) ; Miss N. G. Henshilwood ; Mr. R. Enslin ; 
Miss E. Ventris, Huguenot University College ; Miss 
L. E. Taylor, U.C.T. Library ; Miss A. L Stephens, 


Cape Education Department ; Mr. Nico le Roux, Jan 
van Riebeeck Hoérskool. 

This committee has met and has drawn up a state- 
ment concerning the proposed field of action and ob- 
jectives of the Section, which is being sent to the Cape 
education journals, the Gazette, and to schools. ‘The 
Cape Education Department is being asked to nominate 
an inspector on the committee of the Section. The first 
meeting of the Section is to be held in August, when 
Miss Goldblatt will speak on ‘‘My experience of primary 
school libraries’’. 

Miss E. B. Hawkins, Principal, Girls’ High School, 
Wynberg, and Mr. N. le Roux are being asked to bring 
the establishment of the Section to the attention of 
teachers at the forthcoming conferences of the S.A.T.A. 
and S.A.O.U. respectively. 





Honorary Secretaries: 
Northern Transvaal Branch: Mr. Th. Frus, P.O. Box 
397, Pretoria 
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Southern Transvaal Branch: Miss C. MERRINGTON, 
Public Library, Johannesburg; and Miss F. Z. 
GREENBERG, Athlone High School, Bezuidenhout 
Valley, Johannesburg 





